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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Plato's Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. Stewart. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1909. — pp. 206. 

Professor Stewart's book falls into two distinct parts, (1) the doctrine 
of ideas as a contribution to methodology, (2) the doctrine of ideas as ex- 
pressing aesthetic experience. He should have added, as I have elsewhere 
done, a third point of view, the doctrine of ideas in relation to metaphysics 
and epistemology, the second of which words, if I am not mistaken, is 
to be found rarely or not at all in his entire book. 

With much of what he says in his first part I cordially concur — with 
so much that I feel justified in expressing surprise that Professor Stewart 
does not himself seem to be aware of the resemblance. I refer to his denial 
of the significance of the conjectural chronology of the dialogues for the 
development of Plato's thought: his repeated statement that we cannot 
distinguish between the terminology of the "concept" and that of the 
"idea"; his maintenance of the sound doctrine that there are no classes 
of concepts which may not also be Platonic ideas; his warning (p. 102) 
that "God and the Good belong to different regions of Plato's thought"; 
and other coincidences of thought, not to say expression, such as (p. 6) 
"The ideas, so far as their methodological significance is concerned, are 
nothing more than concepts in use"; or (p. 10) "On the previous occasion, 
he confined himself to the ideas of the virtues, etc., because they only 
were relevant to his immediate purpose"; or (p. 21), apropos of the Char- 
mides, "No definition of temperance can be right which does not present 
it as a phase of knowledge of the good." 

In spite of these fundamental points of agreement, our differences are 
considerable. They are due, first, to his total ignoring of the third, or 
epistemological (metaphysical), point of view, and, second, his disdain 
for what he calls the methods of the textualist, that is, apparently, the 
close interpretation of texts and contexts. This work, he thinks, has 
been done, and further illumination of Plato's meaning must come from 
a broader application of modern psychology to the experience of which 
Plato writes. The work has been done. But some of it has to be done 
over again, whenever a new book on Plato appears. I propose to do a 
little of it here. In other words, I propose, in all courtesy, to test some of 
Professor Stewart's statements by the Platonic text. 
On page 18 he says that "The advance which Plato's doctrine of ideas 
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makes on the Socratic method is just this, that the concept in question 
is no longer made to depend precariously on the few particulars observed, 
but is determined ... by the system which includes it." Now as an 
explanation of the reason why definitions of the virtues fail in the minor 
dialogues and seem to succeed in the fourth book of the Republic, this 
entire page merely repeats what I have emphasized in my Unity of 
Plato's Thought, p. 13. But in support of the further statement that 
this marks the difference between the Socratic inductive method and the 
doctrine of ideas, no Platonic text is cited and none can be cited. 

The statement that the Socrates of the Crito "represents a mood the 
expression of which is the doctrine of ideas" is supported by an irrelevant 
reference to Republic, 509 B, «ro<eiva ri)s ovaxas, and by an interpretation 
of the adamantine moral faith of the Crito as a kind of mystic and dog- 
matic transcendentalism. He says: "The knowledge which Socrates 
brings at this great crisis to bear on the question of right and wrong is 
not the knowledge desiderated by moral science. It is rather the in- 
tuition ... in following whose dictates a man bears witness to the 
existence of a Good which is beyond, not merely the objects of sense, 
but the objects of knowledge." This is to ignore the actual development 
of the dialogue. Crito is in fact reduced to silence by summary allusion 
to former arguments and principles of Socrates, evidently analogous to 
those of the Gorgias and Republic, which obviously cannot be repeated 
in detail, but by which Socrates will abide as the dictates of reason, not 
intuition, unless Crito can refute them (46 BC ff.). 

On page 25 the statement that "aptrrj is unteachable if it is knowledge 
received from without, but not if it is knowledge recollected from within" 
cannot be supported by anything in the text of the Meno. It is apparently 
a reminiscence of an observation in the Republic (518 b) in a different 
connection. On the whole question see Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 10, 

n. 33- 

On page 30 it is a false point to say of Gorgias, 493 ABC that those who 
follow the rhetorical method "have failed to get a connected view of 
things" and "are like the uninitiated in Hades who carry water in leaking 
vessels — their minds have got no hold of things." This is the old-fash- 
ioned preacher's way of using the text to express his idea, not the author's. 
Plato is not speaking of mind (cognition) at all, but of the part of the soul 
where the desires dwell — ov al iiridvpiai. eicrt. The image suggests and 
illustrates the insatiateness of desire and the negativity or worthlessness 
of sensual pleasure, a doctrine fundamental to the Platonic ethics, yet 
not considered by Professor Stewart, either here or in connection with 
the Philebus. 
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It is again a false point (pp. 42-44) to cite Pheedo, 79 A, — dw/j-cv ovv 
Suo el8rj tS>v ovtiov to p.tv opaTov to 8'aaSh, — as very important because it 
"lays the foundation of a science of sensibilia," etc. It is an incidental 
step in the argument which it is bad criticism to press at all ; ovtwv is a 
perfectly colorless 'things' not an emphatic realities. 

More serious is the substitution on page 46 of e'Sos for wro&cris in the 
reference to Ph<edo, 101 DE. Socrates does not say that he assumes an 
etSos, but a vTToOtais. And the hypothesis is not a Platonic idea; it is 
the provisional assumption that the doctrine of ideas as a whole is true. 
If this criticism is deemed illiberal textualism, I must ask what would 
an unwarned reader, who did not remember the Phaedo context, make of 
Professor Stewart's argument throughout this page? 

There is no space to repeat my repeated explanation of the Idea of 
Good. On page 58, Professor Stewart says that it covers the three 
Kantian ideas of reason — soul, world, and God. That is, of course, 
simply not so. On page 52, apropos of the Republic, he says that "It 
is the idea of a single connected system of natural laws . . . without 
the inspiration of which there could be no scientific interpretation of 
nature." That is partially true for the Tima;us, and, as an unrealized 
ideal, for the Pheedo. It will utterly mislead the student of the Republic. 

There is a tendency throughout to read Kantianism into Plato. This 
is a mistake. In the locus classicus of the The»tetus, Plato passes at once 
from "simple ideas of sensation" to abstract and general koivo., without 
dwelling on those individual substances of perception which the extreme 
Protagorean, or Mill "On Hamilton," might style ddpoio-fxaTa. The dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Kant, that the perception of 'things' in space and time 
is in itself an intellectual act cannot be found in Plato, except by remote 
and generally unwarranted implication. 

These and many other misinterpretations which might be quoted are 
not mere obiter dicta. They are the basis of the argument. And I cannot, 
therefore, think it captious to insist that they are not disposed of by the 
appeal to a broader method, or the deprecation of literalism. But, not 
to multiply details, I will conclude with more general considerations. 

Professor Stewart's main thesis in the first part is that the Platonic 
ideas are not 'things,' as Aristotle wrongly supposed, but concepts, or 
rather laws of nature and scientific points of view which he habitually 
confounds with or assimilates to the concept in a way occasionally 
hinted at, but not on the whole justified by Plato. He rarely if ever 
uses the word or the notion 'hypostasis' and its derivatives. And he will 
not see that the Platonic ideas may be concepts for methodology, and yet, 
in a sense, things for epistemology or metaphysics. This is partly be- 
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cause epistemological analysis evidently bores him, and partly because 
he is reserving the ideas as things exclusively for his second part, which 
treats them as objects of aesthetic intuition or mystic experience. On 
this topic, he repeats and amplifies many of the pretty fancies and sug- 
gestive analogies already set forth in his charming and valuable book 
The Myths of Plato. He is mistaken in supposing that others have 
not observed and felt this aspect of Platonism merely because they do not 
illustrate it by the same poems with which it is associated in his imagin- 
ation, or try to explain it by the same references to the literature of mysti- 
cism and the psychology of so-called psychical research. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. By John Grier Hibben. 

(Epochs of Philosophy.) New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910. — 

pp. xii, 311. 

The editor of the new series on "The Epochs of Philosophy," Professor 
Hibben, has given his colleagues in that enterprise an example of prompt- 
ness by being one of the two first to publish. The present volume and one 
entitled Stoic and Epicurean, by Mr. R. D. Hicks, appeared simultaneously, 
and ten other volumes by representative authors in this country and Great 
Britain are definitely announced. The series seems to be intended to ap- 
peal to the intelligent general reader as well as to the student of the history 
of philosophy, and this volume by the editor is sure to be read not only 
with interest, but somewhat critically, as it may be assumed to represent 
the general spirit and purpose of the series as a whole. 

"The Philosophy of the Enlightenment," as very liberally interpreted 
by Professor Hibben, is practically coextensive with the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and it was highly desirable that a volume devoted to 
this subject should appear early in the publication of this series. But it 
should be clearly recognized that the task of writing an adequate book on 
this subject is no light one. Not many years ago it might have seemed 
otherwise, for the nineteenth century had so long been in the habit of 
patronizing the eighteenth century, particularly in the sphere of philosoph- 
ical speculation, that serious critical study and sympathetic appreciation 
seemed hardly called for in one dealing with the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. But the predicament of a well-known English periodical is at 
least a fair warning: once it was The Nineteenth Century; now, for obvious 
reasons, it must announce itself as The Nineteenth Century and After. This 
revised title certainly has a sinister sound. Of course, merely chronolog- 
ical divisions have little significance, but it is important always to remember 



